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Siuh rrliqtia [fays Dr. Johnfon of the Milton MSS. 

at Cnmbiidge] ,^iffW hata exedkiice it acqid^d; 

what Tix hope ever to da Toitk eaje, we 

mull Itttrn firfi ts do wiik dil^nce. 
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SOME PORTIONS OF ESSAYS 

CONTRIBUTED TO THE SPECTATOR 

BY MR. JOSEPH ADDISON 

Now first Printed from 
His MS. Note Book 



I. OF Imagination 

II. OF JeALOUSIE III. OF FaME 
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Mtn that vert doquatt, A Diftioniiry by HemyCockeram. 



"Addifon's tafle is fo pure ai 
to exqoUite, that I have but m 
full value of it" 

Hurd to Ma/on. Nichol's Anec vi. 6ict 

"Qniuid le fl^me eft jwit & la douceur, comme dans AddiTon, il eft 
anfli BgT^ble que piquant. On eft charm^ de rencontrer un homine aijouS 
et pourtant maltce de lui-mSme." 

"One Qiay juftly apply to liiin irbat Flato, in his all^orical language, 
lays of Ariftophanes; that the Graces, having (earched all the world for a 
temple wherein they might forever dwell, lettled at laft in the breall of Mr. 
Addilbu." 

"Pure phrafe, fit Epithets, a Tober care 
Of Metaphors, defcriptions cleare, -pA. rare ; 
Similitudes contradled fmooth and round, 
Not veit by learning, but with Nature crown'd." 



"Cette pmflaste Bve gennauique crfeve, m6me chei Addifon, fon enveloppe 
claMque et latine. D a beau goOter I'art, il aime encore la nature. Sod 
Sducation, qui I'a encombrfi He prSceptes, n'a point d£truit en M la viipnitfi 
du fenlimrat vrni." 
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" Omnt vafer vMitm ridenti Flaccui amice 
TbKgU, it admiffus ciraan fraifirjia ladil" 



"CHENOMICON, An heib nbeTeoTGeefe are fearfol." 

Haia, -A Diflionaiy by Heni7 CaCtenaa. 



"M. de ChateanbriaDd fe glorifiait de n'avoir pas admis une feale flUion 
dans le chant de Cjnnodocfie; tant pis pour Cyraodocfie." 

"Poetslole half tlieptmfe they wonld have got 
Were it but known what th^ difcreetly blol." 

"Saft_fiylum verias, ilervrn, qua digna ligijmt 
Seriftunts: ntque, le ill miretur iuria, Jaiora; 
Cetitenliu faueis li^loribia^' 

"Latitiinfpie beoHt dimtt Hngud: . 

iMXuriantia compefcet: tiimis afpera Jatio 
Levabit mltu: viriuU larcniia loll^: 
Ludmtii/ftiritm dabit, ac tsrquebitur: tU qtd 
Nunc Satymm, nunc agre/km Cydopa mm/dur." 

"TTiere is a difference betweene a grvb and a bvllerflle, yet your bvtter-flie 

"When thefe birds move their wings in flight, thdr fb-olies are How, 
moderate and n^^ular; and even when at a confiderable diftanc^ or hi|^ 
above us, we plainly bear the quill feathers, thdr Ihafts and webs upon one 
another creek as the joints or working ofaveffel in a tempeftuous lea." 
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AN ADVERTISEMENT. 



In pre&cing tliis little book the Editor would exprefs regret for his igno- 
rance of the Mftory of the old calf-bound oiflavo volume which contains the 
MS., beyond the hit that in 1858 he acquired it b; pntchafe fnmi a Ixuidon 

About 31 pa^es written on one fide of each leaf in a beautiful print-like 
hand [v. Plate III. p. 36], would feem to have contained the ElTays in their 
firft (late; palTages having been added by Mr. Addiibn in his ordinary 
handwriting, on the blank pages taxing the divifions of the original text 
with which they are conneAed. With only one or two exceptions, the 
interlineations are in this later hand [v. Flate I. p. 3]. Unfortunately, 
feveral of the £rfl: leaves had been torn out before the Note-book came into the 
Editor's poflelCoD. The opening paragraphs of the Eflayon the Imagination 
have thus been loA. 

A comparifon of the Fac-fim^ FlaTES with the printed pages will exhibit 
in 'a. general way, how the typ<^raphy has been ufed to refle<£t the MS. ; but 
coie or two explanations may ferve to make the matter clearer. 

A (lightly widened margin maiks the additional paflages referred to, and 
where ve'rfe renders this unobfervable, "[Margin, Plate I.]" is attached. If 
the addition has been made in the handwriting of the text, "{Margin, Plate 
IILl" is the fign. Italics reprefeat interlineations and corredlions, and 
italks within bnu^kets are redorations of deleted words. In fevend inllances 
where intricacy made it defirable, pafbges are printed exadlly as written. 
The marginal numbeis will be (bund ufefiil for comparifon with the 
"Speaator." 

The prefence of a third handwriting in the MS. remains to be noticed. 
It is indicated here by shall cafitau [v. pp. 35-29] and is fac-iimiled in 
Vixre. II. The Editor has made every endeavour to difcover the writer, 
but has been unfuccefsful. The fac-funile plate has been fubmitted to the 
Keeper of the MSS. Department in the Britifti Mufeum, and to the Librarian 
of the Bodleian, for identification, with the like refult. The Editor defires 
to acknowledge the courtefy of thefe eminent gentlemen. Should any one 
into whofe hands this little book may come, meet with better fuccefs, the 
information will be very thankfully received, either diredlly, or through the 
medium of '* Notes and Queries." 

The 
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The Latin verfes at p, 4. whofe authorfliip the Editor believes to have been 
hitherto doubtful, may now fafely be afcribed to Mr. Addifon. A caieTuI 
compaiiron of the prefent text and its various readings with that printed 
in the "Speflator" recalls the words of Slatius as he relinquilhed his pen, 
weaiy with twelve years' toiling after the mafter,— 

Tkibaa, mulla cruciata limn, 

Tex/al, audaiifidc, Matttuatut Gaudia/ama. 

It may be worth reminding the reader, as a drcnniftance which lends fome 
additional intereil to the MS., that Dr. Blair has devoted feveral Lectures to 
ao analyHs of this ElTay on the Imagination. It is pleafknt to remember that 
to it alfo the world is indebted for Akenfide's Poem, 

The Editor ventures to hope that in printing literatly this fragment of the 
works of a great author, he (hall not be chained with mere curious pedantry ; 
beUeviog that an imperfe<5ted Ucetch of what has became an inalienable portion 
of our EngliOi Claflics is in all refpefls analogous to the Liba- Studiarum of a 
great mailer, in which the artill difcovers fecrets and learns lelTons not eaJUy 
attained by other means. If this be true, the ftudent of Rhetoric — who of 
the Siller-Arts of Expreffion has the iargell audience, and is not the leaft hard 
to win^ — may find profit in the careful examination of the following pages, 
as they will (how to bint, in foine meafure, the procels by which the hand of 
a Ma(Ur-Artift achieved its cunning. These are few fucb rehcs ending, and 
thofe which are even moderately acceffible, are fewer (till. Though fraall in 
baUt, the prefent addition to the fcanty lift may prove the moft valuable. Of 
our Englifh authors, there is perhaps none whofe rough draught would ferve 
ttiis ufe fo well as that of Addifon, who owes chiefly to his ftyte, — for eiaA 
grace, and polifhed eafe even yet unfurpaSed, — a place in Literature amoi^ 
the Greateft, not milike that which his charafler occupies in Hiftory among 
theBefl. 

"A life profperous and beautifiil — a calm death — an immenfe fame and 
affeAion afterwards for has happy and fpotlefs name." 

AW £go gsem mvat 
Diiecte, Jtffctmas, efiHe. 

J. D ClM/MZ^ 
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profpecSl delights y* Soul as much as a Demonflration ; and a pf 
defcription in Virgil has perhaps chann'd more readers, y" a /]|^|^ 
Chapter in Ariftotle. Befides, the pleafures of y« Imagination ^^""'^ 
have y advantage above thofe of y= Underflanding, y' they are 
more obvious & more \easily\ eafy to be acquir'd. It is but open- 
ing y= eye, and y' fcene enters; the colours paint y^felvea on y= 
fancy without \any\ much [('«-] dftention of thought or application 
of mind in y beholder. We are flruck, we know not how, with 
y= fymmetry of any thing we fee, and immediately affent to 
f beauty of an obje6t without being able to give a reafon for 
it* On this account \probably\ \alfo, becaufey pleafures of fancy 
are fo great &• require fo little labour of y brain, as well as becaufe 
they excite agreeable motions in y Animal Spirits^ S' Francis 
Bacon in Ms effay upott Health has not thought it improper 
to prefcribe to hir reader a profpeiSl or a defcription \among 
his other rules for Health-\ where he particularly diffuades 
\his reader\ him from knotty & fubtile inquifitions, & advifes 
him to puifue Studies, that fill y= mind with fplendid & 
illuftrious objeiSts, as Hiftories, Fables, & Contemplations of 
Nature. 

'■■ I Ihall firil confider those pleafures of y* Imagination, no. 4h. 
w^fi arife from y" a^lual view & furvey of outward objeiSs; 
S: thefe I think, all of 'em proceed from y fight of what is 
great, uncommon, or beautifiill. There may \be\ indeed be 
fomething fo terrible or ofienfive, y' y= horrour or loath- 
fomnefs of an objefl: may over-bear y* pleafure y' refults from 
it's greatnefs, novelty or beauty; but fiill there will be fuch a 
mixture of delight in y very difgufl, it gives us, as any of thefe 
\Affe6li(ms'\ Qualifications are mod confpicuous & predominant. 

2. By greatnefs I don't \here\ only mean y bulk of any fingie ob- 
jeifl but y« largenefs of a whole view confider'd as one entire piece 

fuch as y" profpeds of a vast uncultivated defart, huge heaps of 
mountains \rif(ng one above another^ high Rocks & Precipices, 



Sfl: 



out-fpread Ocean}, where we are not (Iruck with y= 
1 novelty 
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novelty or beauty of y fight, but with y' rude kind of magni- 
ficence, which appears in thefe ftupendous works of nature. 
Our Imagination loves to be fill'd with an objei5t & to grafp at 
any thing, that is too big for it's \comprehenfiofi\ capacity. [ iVe 
are] We are \Jt is\ flung into a pleafing aAonifhment at fuch 
un-bounded Views, & feel a delightfull llillnefs & amaze in y 
foul at y apprehenfion of 'em.* 

• \Befides, isie\ The mind of man naturally hates ev'ry thing 
that looks like a Reftraint upon \us\ it and \are'\ is apt to 
fancy [oar] (V-fel/" [-ves] under a fort of Confinement, when 
[fwr)_)^ fight is pent up in a narrow compafs and fliorten'd 
on ev'ry fide by the neighbourhood of Walls or mountains : 
on the contrary a fpacious Horifon is an Image of Liberty 
where the eye has room enough to Range about, to expatiate 
at large on the Immenfity of its [jirq/^e^] views & to lofe 
it felf amidfl, the varietie of objedls y' offer y^felves to its 
obfervation. Such wide and undetermin'd \views] profjiens 
are as pleafmg to the Fancy as the thoughts of Eternity or 
Infinitude are to the Underllanding. 

But if there be a beauty or un-commonnefs join'd with 

[y GrandeurJ 'em as in a Heaven fpangled with ftars & meteors, 
or a fpacious Landfkip [adom'd] [Toith] cut oui info rivers, ■woods, 
& meadows, the Pleafure flill grows upon us, as it arifes from 
more than a fingle principle. 

3. Again, everything y" is new or un-common raifes a pleafure 
in y* Imagination; becaufe it fills y= Soul with an agreeable fur- 
prife, gratifies its curiofity, & gives it an [«<?«/] Idea, of which 
it was not before poffeil. We are indeed fo often converfant 
with one fett of objeifls & tir'd oui with fo many repeated ihows 
of y* fame things; y' whatever is new, or uncommon contributes 
a little to vary [eur fives] Humane Life, & to divert our minds for 
a while with y ftrangenefs of its appearance : it ferves us for a 
kind of refrefliment; \to us\ & takes off from y' fatiety ■w'' 
we [receive from] [feef\ are apt to complain of in our ufual & 
a conftant 
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conllant entertainments. It is this, that bellows charms on a 
Monfl,er,[Wii/]a»i/ makes even y= blemifhes of Nature pleafe us ; 

It is this that recommends to us Variety where y= mind is 
call'd off every inllant to fomething new, and not fuffered 
to wafte its Attention dwell too long an any Angle objeA 

And ev'ry thing y* is in it felf great or beautiful] affords y mind 
a double entertainment Flow'ry fields, green meadows, & fhady 
groves are at any feason of y= Year pleafant to look upon; but 
never fo much, as in y= opening of y* Spring, when they are 
all new & fi^fh with their firJl glofs upon them, and not yet 
too much accullom'd & familiar to y= eye, 

4. But there is nothing y' makes it's way more direflly to 
y= Souly Beauty; which immediately diffufes a fecret fatisfa<5iion 
& complacence thrd y= Imagination & gives finiihing to anything 
y' is great or un-common,* 

* The very firll difcovery of it Urikes y* mind w* an Inward 
Joy, and fpreads a kind of cheerfulnefs and delight throw 
all its faculties. 

There is not indeed any \ihing of] Real beauty or deformity 
more in one piece of Matter y another; becaufe we might have 
been fo made, y* whatever appears loathfome to us might have 
fliown itfelf lovely, & fo on y= contrary: but we find experi- 
mentally, there are feveral modifications of Matter, which y= mind 
without any previous conflderation pronounces at firft fight 
beautifuU pr deform'd. 

Thus we fee ev'ry different fpecies of fenfible creatures has 
its different notions of Beauty, and that each of 'em is mod 
charm'd with y* Beautys of its own kind : [whether it proceed 
from y= principle of Self-Love y' makes us fancy every thing 
moji that, is liked ourfelves or fi-om a wife defign in provi- 
dence to continue in the world its feveral diftinfl Setts of 
3 Animals, ' 
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AnimaJs, for 'tis obfervable y* wherever Nature is croil in y= 
produflion of a Monfter (y* Refult of any unnatural mixture) 
of y= Breed is incapable of propagating its likenefs & \fjl(i^- 
iifiiingitfe/f into\foundinga. ySpecies] new Order of Creatures.] 
This no where more remarkable y" in Birds of y* Same Ihape 
& proport" where we often fee y= male detennin'd In his 
courtfliip by y fingle grain or tintSure of a Feather and never 
difcovering any charms but in the Colour of its own fpecies. 

iHuihi. PL L] Scit Generi fervare fidem, fuiifUfq veretur 

Connubij L^es, non ilium in peflore cflndor 

Kollidtat niveus, neq pravum accendit amorem 

Splentiida Lanugo, vel honeflfl in Venice crifta, 

Purpureufve nitur penmmiro, aft agniina, talfe 

Fceminea'explorat Cautus, maculafq requiriC 

Cognatas, paribufq inlerliCa, corpora Gutlis. 

Ni feceret, piflii fjlvam drcum undiq monftris 

\Mi/cen\ Confii/am al^lceres trepidus, partufq biformes 

[Prolemq] El genus Ambiguum, et veneris monumenla nefandie 

Hinc meiula in nigro fe obte<5tat tota marito, 

Hinc fociuin lafciva petit Philomela canonun, 

Agpiofcitq pares (bnitus, hinc No^ua tetram 

Canitiem Alarum et Glaucos miratur ocellus. 

Nempe fibi Temper conftat, crefcitq quotannis 

Lucida progenies, callos conTeffa parentes 

Dum virides inter frondes, lucofq fonoros 

Vere novo exuUal, pium [i\ fq decora Juvenlus 
KipHul ad SolEm [Oittnlal) [a] 

\ScintiUat folii [/] j], patrijfq coloribus ardet. 

But there is a fecond kind of Beauty that we find in y= feveral 
works of Art and Nature \i^ does not indeed attraifl the 
mind w'!" y' warmth and violence as that we have already 
mention'd, but is apt however to raife in us a fecret fond- 
nefs for the places or objedts in wi" we difcover it. This 
confids either in ye Gaietyorvarietyof colons, in y= fymmetry 
and proportion of parts, \or\ in y^ Arrangement and dif- 
pofition of Bodys, or in y^ different mixture' and compofition 
of all together. 

4 ['I Among 
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t'l Among [a//] thefe \different'\feverai kinds of beauty, y= Eye 
takes moll delight in y' of colours; \andtherefore\ for that reafon 
we find y Poets, who are alwaies ["^^J'ing] addrejfing themfelves 
to the Imagination, borrow more of lieir Epithets from f Topick 
than from any other; \_kence like wife it is y^ [we no where meet 
with a more glorious or channing \^fighi\ Jhow in Nature, y° that 
appears fometimes in y= Heavens at y Setting of y Sun; which 
is wholly made up of colours or thofe different (lains of light, 
y* (how themfelves in clouds of a different fituation. '] 

5. As y= ImaginSon takes delight in ev'ry thing that is Great, 
Strange, or Beautifull, & is Hill more pleaf d y« more it finds 
ofthefeperfe<5tionsjoin'diny= fame object, it is capable like- 
wife of receiving a new fatisfaiftion from y help of another 
fenfe. Thus any continued found as that of Bells, or of 
Water at a convenient diftance, awakens ev'ry moment y* 
mind of the Beholder, and makes him more attentive to y 
feveral [ Fleafures\ charms of the place y' lie before him. 
Thus if there arifes a fragrancy of fmells & perfumes they 
increafe the pleafure of the ImaginSon and make ev'n the 
colours and verdure of the Lanlkip appear more Agreeable, 
for the Ideas of both fenfes recommend each other, and are 
pleafanter together y" w" they enter y mind fingly: As 
y different colons of a piifture y' are well difpofd fet off 
one another and receive an additional Beauty from the 
advantage of their Situation. 

\ We have here feen what there is in vifible objedls that 
pleafes y^ Imagination; but it is impoffible for us to \know\ 
ajfign y neceffary caufe of y pleafure, fince we know neither 

3. y nature of an Idea, nor y fubffance of a Human Soul, 
which might help us to difcover y congruity or difagreeablenefs 
of y one to y other; and therefore for want of fuch a know- 
ledge all y' we can do in fpeculations of y> kind is to range 
under feveral heads what is pleafing or difpleafing to y mind 
without being able to find out y fecret fprings, from whence 
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y pleafure or difpleafure flows. The final caufes indeed often 
lie more open to our obfervation; which, thii they are not alto^ 
gether fo fatisfaiSory, are generally more ufefull y" y* other, as 
they give us greater occafion ot admiring y* goodnefs and wiCJom 
of y* firft Contriver. 

3. Mntf The prindpa/ iiaal caufe [iAerefDre] of our delight in 
anything, y" is great, may be this. [Ged Alimigkty] Thefupreme 
Author of (T £eing has fo form'd y= foul of Man ; y' nothing, but 
himfelf can be its laft, adequate, & proper happinefe. [JWjw,] 
becaufe therefore a great part of this our happinefs mufl. arife 
from the contemplation of \Godi\ his [nature] Being that he 
might give our Souls a juft relifli of fuch a contemplation, he 
ha'a made [it] them naturally delight in y= apprehenfion of any 
thing y' is Great or Un-limited. Our admiration, which is a 
very pleafmg motion of y^ mind, immediately rifes at y= con- 
\templation\ fideration of any \thiTtg\ objeR, y* takes up a great 
deal of room in y« fancy, & by confequence will improve into 
y* highell pitch of Aflonifhrnent & Devotion; when we con- 
\fider a Being] template his nature, y' is neither drcumfcrib'd by 
time or place, nor to be comprehended by y= laigell capacity ot 
a created [Beings] Spirit. 

4. Again [God Allmighty] He ha's annex'd a fecret pleafure to 
y* Idea of any thing, y' is new or un-common ; [becaufe he would] 
y' he might encourage us in y= purfuit after knowledge, & engage 
us to fearch into y= wonders of his Creation : for every new Idea 
brings fuch a pleafure along with it, as rewards any pains y' we 
have taken in its acquifition, & by confequence ferves as a 
motive to put us upon frelh difcoveries. 

5. In y« last place, [God Ailmighty\He\i!Cs made everything 
y" is beautifull, pleafant ; or rather, ha's made fo many things 
appear beautifiill, y" he might afford us a greater variety of enter- 
tainments, & make y= whole Creation more gay & delightfulL 
He ha's given almoft ev'ry thing about us y= power of raifing a 
diverting Idea in y Imagination j fo y* it is in^oflible for us to 
behold his works with coldneis or indifference, & to furvey fo 
many charms without a fecret latisfaftion & complacence in 'em. 

6 Things 
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Things would make but a poor appearance to y* Eye, did we 
only fee 'em in their proper (hapes & motions; and I know no 
reafon y* can be affign'd for their exciting different Ideas in y= 
mind from any thing y* exifts in y" objefts themfelves (as fym- 
metry & colours) had not y* defign been to add fupemumerary 
ornaments to y= Univerie, & confequently to make it more 
agreeable to y* Imagination. We are ev'ry where entertain'd 
with pleafmg ihows and apparitions, we difcover imaginary glories 
in y Heavens & in y* Earth, & fee fomething of y> vifionary 
beauty pour'd out upon y« whole creatioa 

But what a rough unfightly iketch of [Nature] [a World] Na- 
ture \will the fold] Jhall -we be cntertdn'd 1") w''' hereafter '■) 
when all [/ler] that colouring difappears and the Jeveral 
diftindiions of Light and Shade vanifli^ • 

• In fhort, our Souls are at prefent delightfully loft, & bewil- 
der'd in a [bright] gay delufion, & we walk about like y» en- 
chanted Heroe of a Romance, that fees beautiftiU Caftles, Woods, 
& Meadows, and at y= fame time hears y= warbling of birds, & y= 
purling of ilreams; but upon y= finifhing of fome fecret fpell y* 
fantaftick fcene breaks up, & y= difconfolate Knight finds him- 
felf on a barren heath, or in a folitary defarL It is not improb- 
able, y fomething like this may be y (late of y foul after its 
firft feparation, in refpe6l of y« Images it will receive from matter; 
tha indeed y= Ideas of Colours are fo [gay] bright & florid in y« 
Imagination, y' I cant think y Soul will be depriv'd of 'em, but 
perhaps find 'em excited by fome other occafional caufe, as they 
axe at prefent by the different [motions] impreffions of matter on 
y- Organ of Sight 

t We have here feen y« three great Sources of thofe plea- 
fures, y' moft affe6t y* Imagination; and if we can confider the 
produdls of nature & art in y' light as they are qualiiy'd to 
entertain y* fancy, we (hall find y' lafl very defe6tive in com- 
parifon of y former : for th3 yv [works of Art] may fometimes 
7 appear 
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appear as beautiful! or flrange, [as thafe of nature] ; they have 
nothing in 'em of y Vaftnels & Inunenfity whidi affords fo 
great an entertainment to y= mind of y* beholder. 

The one may be as polite and delicate in her produflions as 
y other but can never appear fo Augufl & magnificent in 
the Defign. There is fomething more bold and mafterly 
in y« rough carelefe ftrokes of Nature y" in y« nice Touches 
and Embellifliments of Art 

The beauties of y mofl ilately garden or Palace lie in a 
narrow compafs, y Imagination immediately runs 'em over, & 
requires fomething elfe to gratifie her; whereas in y« wide fields 
of y* Creation y= fight expatiates without conlineraent, and is 
fed w"" an infinite variety of Images without any certain flint 
or number • 

• For this reafon we find [the poets always crying up\ all 
FandfuU men and y poets in particular flUl in love w"" 
a Country Life; where Nature is left to her-felf and \appears 
to y bejl advantage] fumijhes out all y variety of fcenes 
y< are mofl delightfuH to y Imagination. 

iHiriu, piui 1.] ■ — — hie latis otia campis, 

Speluncie, viviq lacus; hie frigida Tempe, 

■ Mugitufq Bourn, mollefq Tub arbore fomni. 

3. But tha there are feveral of thefe wild fcenes of Nature y' 
are more delightfuH y" any Artificial ihows; yet we find y works 
of Nature fliU more pleafant, as they more referable thofe of 
Art; for in y= cafe our pieafure arifes from a double pnnciple, 
from y agreeablenefs of y* objedls to y= eye and from their 
Similitude to other objects. We are pleaf'd as well with com 
paring their beauties, as with furveying them, and can reprefent 
y™ to our minds either as Copies or Originals. For y' reason 
we take delight in a profpeft, y" is well laid out, & diverfifj'd 
with fields & meadows, woods & rivers; in thofe accidental 
8 Landikips 
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I^andCkips of trees, clouds, &> cities, \&' y Uke\ y' are fometimes 
found in y= veins of Marble ; in f curious frett-work of Rocks 
& Grottos; &, in a word, in any thing y' ha's fucli a variety 
or regularity, as feems rather y* produft of defign y" chance. 

3. If y= works of Nature rife in value according as they more 
or lels referable thofe of art, we may be fure y' artificiall works 
receive a greater advantage from their refemblance of fuch as 
are naturall; becaufe here y= refemblance is not only plealant, 
but y« pattern more peifedl, 4. [/ believe, ntojl readers arepleafd 
with the Eaftem King's device, y' made his Garden y Map of his 
Empire; where y great Roads U'ere reprefented by y fpacious 
■walks 6^ allies, y tvoods 6- forejls by little thickets 6- tufts of 
Bufhes. A crooked rill dif cover' d y windings of a mighty River, 
<5^' a Summer-houfe or Turret y fituation of a huge City or 
Metropolis. This natural draught of his Dominions was doubi- 
lefs pleafanter y a more accurate one of another kind made by y 
flrokes of a pen or pencil; becaufe y materials of y Map had 
more of nature in 'em, tSw were liker y things they reprefented^ 
For y* reafon y prettied Landlkip I ever faw was one drawn 
upon y" walls of a dark room, y' Hood oppofite on one fide to 
y= \Sea\ River Thames, and on y= other to a Park. The experi- 
ment is a very common one in Opticks. Here y" might difcover 
all y waves & different fluftuations of y= \Sed\ water painted in 
(Irong & proper colours, with y« picture of a Ship fometimes 
entring at one end by degrees, & failing thrfi y" whole piece. , On 
another fide y" might \difcover'\ fee y green fhadows of trees 
waving to & fro with y= wind, & perhaps a herd of Deei among 
'em in Miniature, with their figures frilking and leaping about 
upon y= wall. I muft confefs, y* uncommonnefs of y" fight in y^ 
inftance (as well as y* lail) might be [y great] one occafion of 
it's pleafantnefs to y Imagination; but certainly y' chief reafon 
was it's near refemblance to nature, as it did not only, like other 
pi<Sures, give you y' colour and figure, but y motion of y 
things it reprefented. 

^ [l at firil divided y pieafures of y Imagination into fuch as 

arife from y Ideas of objedtn, when they are before our eyes, or 

9 c from 
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from y Ideas j" once enter'd at our eyes, and are afterward call'd 
up into y Imagination, whether it do's it of it's own accord, 

or on occafion of fomething without us, as Pictures or Defcrip- 
tions. We have already confider'd the firil/drf of this divifion, 
& (hall therefore {have no occafion lojiay long upon y Second, W* 
ka's, as ■aieJkallfee,fo great a dependance on y former. AndAere]^ 
f [w] We may obferve, how any fmgle circumftance of what we 
have formerly feen, often raifes up a whole fcene of Imagery, & 
awakens a thoufand Ideas, y' before flept in y Imagination. 
Such a particular Smell, or Colour is able on a fuddain to fill 
y= mind with y" piflure of y« Fields or Gardens, where we firil 
met with it, & to bring up into view all y= variety of Images, y* 
once attended it. Our Imagination takes y« firil hint, & leads 
us unexpetfledly into Cities or Theatres, Plains or Meadows, as 
any fuddain accident direfts it. We may fiirther obferve, y' 
when the Imagination thus refle<5ls on th[^]e fcenes, [wAicA] 
that have \once\ paff'd in W. formerly ; th[ry^ which were at 
firft pleafant to behold, appear more fo upon refleiaion, & y' y« 
memory heightens y= delightfullnefs of y* originalL In both 
thefe inflances y^ reafonj poflibly may be, as follows, z. The fett 
of Ideas, which we receiv'd from fuch a profpedl or garden having 
enter'd y= mind at y* fame time have a fett of traces belonging 
to 'em in y brain, bordering very near upon one another; when 
therefore any one of thefe Ideas arifes in y^ Imagination, & con- 
fequently difpatches a flow of fpirits to it's proper trace; thefe 
fpirits in y« violence of their motion run not only into y= trace, 
to which they were more particularly diredled, but into feveral 
of thofe, y' lie about it By y means they awaken other Ideas 
of y= fame fett in y* Imagination, which immediately determine 
a new difpatch of Spirits, y' in y* fame manner opens other 
neighbouring traces; till at laft y whole fett of 'em is blown up, 
& y whole profpedt or garden flourilhes in y Imagination. But 
becaufe y pleafure we receiv'd from thefe places far furmounted 
& overcame y little ditagreeablenefles we found in 'em; on y' 
account there was at tirft a wider paflage worn in y pleaiUre- 
traces, & on y contrary, fo narrow a one in thofe y' belong'd 
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to y= difagreeable Ideas; that they were quickly (lop't up, and 
render'd incapable of receiving any fpirits into 'em, & confe- 
quently of exciting any unpleafant Ideas in y« Memory* 

* 3. It would be in vain to enquire whether the pow'r of Im- 
agining things ilrongly proceeds from any greater perfeflion 
in y= foul or from any nicer texture or firmer confiftency in 
y= Brain of one man more y° Another or perhaps in a jull 
temperament and degree of Both. But this is certain y a 
noble writer (hould be bom with i^s faculty in its fuD 
ftrength and Vigour, fo as to be able to receive lively 
Impreflions from outw^ objedls, to retain 'era Long, and to 
Range 'em together upon occafion in fuch figures and 
reprefentations as are mod likely to hit the fancy of the 
Reader. A Poet fliou'd take as much pains in forming his 
Imagination as a philofopher in redtiiying his Underftand- 
ing. He mud gain a due ReliJh of the works of Nature, 
and be throughly converfant in all the various fcenes of a 
Countiy-Life. He mufl love to hide himfelf in Woods and 
to Haunt the Springs and Meadows, — 

IHiiihi, PL i] Quem Tu, Melpomene, femel 

Nafcentem piacido lumine videris, 

Non ilium labor Iftmius 
Clarabit pugilem, non equus Iinpiger, &c. 
Sed qiiie Tibur aquie fertile perfluunt, 

Et fpilTEB nemorum coni;e 
Fingeot ^olio carmine nobilem. 

His head mull be fill! of the Humming of Bees, the Bleating 
of Flocks and the melody of Birds. The verdure of the 
Grafs, the Embroidery of the Flow'rs and the Gliil'ring of 
the Dew muft be painted ftrong on his Imaginaon. 
4. When he is thus ftor'd w"" country Images if he w^ go 
beyond Palloral & y= Lower kinds of poetry he ought to 
acquaint himfelf w* y" pomp and magnificence of Courts. 
He ftioul'd be well verft in ev'ry thing y' is noble & (lately 
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in y produtSls of Art, whether it appears in painting or 
Statuary, in y* great works of Architedhire y* are in their 
prefent glory, or in y* Ruines of thofe y' flourilht in former 
Ages. Milton w^ never have^bin Able to have built his 
Pandfemonium or to have Laid out his paradife had not he 
feen y Palaces & Gardens of Italy ; & it w^ be eafy to (hew 
feveral defcriptions out of y= old poets y' \wert Jlolen from\ 
.probably oitfd their original to piftures and Statues y' were 
Then in vogue. 

5. The advantages here mention'd will have their Influence 
on all kinds of Writing if a man knows how to make a right 
Ufe of 'em r And \among\ of thofe y' excell in this talent 
y greateft among y" Ancients are Homer, Vii^il and Ovid. 
The firft ftrikes the Imaginaon wonderfully w* what is 
Great, y* fecond w* w' is Beautifull & y= Lad w>'' w' is 
Strange. Reading y" Iliad is like travailling in a country 
uninhabited where y* fancy is entertain'd w* a thoufand 
favage profpefts of vaJl Defarts, huge foirests, wide flats of 
water, high mountains and precipices. On y contrary the 
Eneid is like a well cultivated Garden where 'tis impoffible 
to find out any part unadorn'd or to call o^ Eyes upon 
a fingle fpot y* is not cover'd «"■ fome beautifull plant 
or Flow'r. But w" we are in y= Metamorphofis we are 
\under the power of Magic and walk amen] [wa/iing in 
fcenes] walking on Enchanted Ground, and fee nothing but 
Scenes of M^ic lying round about us. 

Homer is in his province w" he is defcribing a Battle or a 
Multitude, a God or a Hero. "Virgil is never better pleaf 'd 
than when he is in his Elyfmm or copying out an Enter- 
taining piifture. Homer's Eplthetes generally mark out w' 
is Great, Virgil's what is Agreeable. Nothing can be more 
Magnificent y" y= figure y' Jupiter makes in y= firft Iliad or 
more charming y" y* of Venus in y= i'' Eneid, — 

'H 4 n><iiwi)iriv W . . . Dixil el avertens rofei . . . 
Homer's perfons are mod of 'em God-like & terrible ; Virgil 
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has fcarfe admitted any into his poems that are not Han- 
fome and \fot^d not forbear\ mak[/)e[«^] his Heroe[f] 
Beautiiiill {Locks] [before he gives Dido a fight of him,}— 

[Hirdn. PI. M [A^«j /(Kf daoravi 

Ciz/ariem] lumenq juventie 

Purpureuni, eC Ixtos oculis afflaviC honores. 

In a word Homer fills his reader w'l" fublime Ideas & 1 
believe has raif 'd y* Imaginaon of all y= good poets y' have 
come after him. I fliall only inftance Horace, who imme- 
diately takes fire at y= i" hint of any paffage in y* Ihad & 
always rifes above him-felf w" he has Homer in his view. 
Virgil- has drawn together all y« pleaDng fcenes . . . 

[But I Jhall here only confrte myfelf to thofe pkafures of y 
Imaginaiion, y^ proceed from Ideas raif d by words; ^'fhall leave 
y Reader to confider, how applicable they are to pilbtres ^ flatttesi\ 

Vid, A. Words, w" well chofen, have fo great a force in them; 
that a defcription often gives us more lively Ideas of a thing, y" y* 
fight of y thing itfelf The reader often finds a fcene drawn in 
ilronger colours, and painted more to y* life, if I may fo fey, 
in his Imagination by y= help of words, y" by an ai5hial furvey 
of the Scene, y' is defcrib'd by 'em. In y> cafe, y* Poet feems 
to get y= better of Nature, he takes indeed y= Landlkip after 

her; but gives it more vigorous touches, heightens it's beauties, 
& fo enlivens y= whole piece, y' y= Images w^^ flow from y= 
obje<5ts themfelves appear weak & faint in comparifon of thofe 
w^ii come from y expreflions. The reafon [/ take to be y] pro- 
bably may be; becaufe in y furvey of any objedl we have only 
fo much of it painted \t6\ on our Im^nation, as comes in at y= 
Eye; but in it's defcription y= Poet gives us as free a view of it, 
as he pleafes, & difcovers to us feveral parts, y' either we did 
not attend to, or yt lay out of our fight, w" we firil beheld it 
As we look upon any objeft, our Idea is perhaps made up of 
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two or three fimple Ideas; but when y« Poet reprefents it, he 
may either give us a more complex Idea of it, or mention only 
fuch Ideas, as are more apt to affefl y* Imagination. 

^ The pleafures of y' Secondary Imagination, as we may call 
it, are of a wider & more univerfal nature, y" thofe it ha's, w" 
join'd with fight; for not only what is great, (Irange, or uncom- 
mon, but anythii^, y' is terrible, common, or deform'd, pleafes 
in defcription. Here therefore we mull enquire after a new 
principle of pleafure; which is nothing elfe, but our comparing 
y* Ideas y' arife from words, with y^ Ideas y' arife from y* 
objeiSs, w^'' they reprefent[rf</]. (»' Why this a6tion of y" Mind is 
fo pleafant to us, [it is impoflible for us to knowl'l] for y'reafon, 
I have before mention'd ; but we find a great variety of pleafures 
deriv'd from y fingle principle : for 'tis this, y' makes all y= arts 
of Mimickry pleafant to us, y' gives us a relifti of Statuary & 
Painting; and compofes all y different degrees of Wit, whether 
it lie in y* affinity of words or Ideas. The final caufe probably 
of annexing pleafure to y* operation of y* Mind was to quicken 
& encourage us in y= purfuit of knowledge; fmce y* diflinguiih- 
ing one thing from another, & y= right difceming betwixt our 
Ideas depends wholly upon our comparing one with another, & 
obferving y* congruity or difagreement that appears among y= 
Several works of Nature. For y reafon therefore y= defcription 
of a Dung-hill is diverting to y» Imagination, if y= Image of it be 
very livelily excited by fuitable expreffions; th8 indeed y may 
perhaps more properly be thought y" pleafure of y Underfland- 
ing, y y* Imagination, Since we are not fo much delighted with 
y* Image, y' is contain'd in y« Defcription, as with y aptnefs of 
y Defcription to excite y Im^e. 

a. But if y Defcription of what is little, common, or deform'd 
be acceptable to y Imagination, y Defcription of what is great, 
furprifing, or beautifull is much more fo; becaufe here we are 
not only delighted with comparing y^ reprefentation with y 
Or^nal, but are highly pleaf'd with y Original it felt Mod 
readers, I fuppofe, are charm'd more w* Milton's Defcription of 
14 Paradife, 
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Paradife, y of Hell ; they are both indeed perfeift in their kinds, 
but in one of 'em y.Brimftone & Sulphur is not fo pleafant & 
refrefliing to y mind, as y" beds of Flowers, & y^ Wildemefs of 
Sweets in y other. 

3. But becaufe y* Soul of Man requires fomething more per- 
feft in Matter, y" what it finds there, & can never meet with any 
Sight in nature, y' fufficiently anfwers it's highefl [Ideas] con- 
ceptions of pleafantnefs ; or in other words, becaufe y= Imagination 
can fancy to it-felf things more great, flrange, & beautiftill, y" 
y eye ever faw, and is flill fenfible of fome defedt or other in y 
things it ha's feen ; on y account it is y chief part of a Poet[/j'] 
to humour y Imagination in it's own notions, by mending & 
perfecting Nature, where \it\ he defcribes a reality, & by adding 
greater beauties y are put together in Nature, where [(/] he 
defcribes a fiiSlion, [Hornet's Iliad, VirgiVs Aeneid, &• Ovid's 
Metamorphofis, are Mafier-pieces of y kind. The firjl ftrikes y 
Imagination wonderfully with what is Great, y fecond with what 
is Beautifull, 6^ y lajl with what is ftrange. Claudian's prin- 
cipal, &• allmojl only talent lies in his addrefs to y Imagination, 
which ha's entertaining defcriptions of all kinds, th6 very often he 
reforms nature too much, &' runs inio many abfurdities by en- 
deavouring to excell.] 

4. He is not concem'd to attend her in the flow advances 
which (he makes from one Seafon to Another, or to obferve 
her Conduft in the fucceflive produflion of plants and 
Flow'rs. He may draw into his defcription all the Beauties 
of the Spring and Autumn and make the whole year con- 
tribute fomething to render it the more Agreeable. His 
Rose-Trees, Woodbines and Jeifamins may Flow'r togetiier, 
and his Beds be cover'd at the fame time w'^ Lillys, Violets 
and Daffadils. His foil is not reflrain'd to any particular 
fet of plants, but is proper either for Oaks or Mirtles, and 
adapts itfelf to the produi5ts of ev'ry Climate : Oranges may 
grow wild in it, Myrrh may bfe met with in ev'ry Hedge, 
and if he thinks it proper to have a Grove of Spices he can 

13 quickly 
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quickly command Sun enough to raife it If all this will 
not fuinilh out a ChanniTig Scene he can make a new 

Creation of his own and fow his Elyfium w* feveral fpecies 
of Flow'rs y* are fprinkled w'*" drops of Ambrofia inflead of 
Common Dew and have higher Scents and Gayer Colours 
y" any y" grow in y* Gardens of Nature. His Conforts of 
Birds may be as full and Harmonious, and his woods as 
thick and gloomy as he pleafes. He is at no more Expenfe 
in a Long villa than a fhort one, and can as eafily throw 
his Cafcades from a precipice of a Mile high as from one 
of twenty Yards. His Rivers are of his own making and 
therefore 'tis no wonder if they Murmur Melodioufly : He 
has his choice of the Winds and we may be fure will fhut 
out all but the Gentle Zephyr: In a word he has the 
modelling of Nature in his own hands & may give her w' 
channs he pleafes provided he do's not Reform her too 
much and run into absurditys by endeavouring to excelL 

^ As y writers of Poetry & Romance borrow their feveral 
materials from outward objefts, & join y" together, as they 
pleafe; there are othws, who are oblig'd to follow nature more 
clofely, & to take entire Scenes out of her. Such are Hillorians, 
Travailers, Geographers, & in a word, all y' treat of Vifible 
objedls y' have a Real exiftence. Among this fett of writers 
there are none, y' gratify & enlarge y^ Imagination more, y" y* 
Authors of y* New Philofophy; whether we confider their 
Theories of y* Earth or Heavens, y= difcoveries they have made 
by Glaffes, or any other of their Contemplations on Nature. 

a. Nor are y* pleafures of y* Imagination wholly confin'd to 
thefe particular Authors, y' are converfant in material objetSs; 
but are often to be met with among y^ polite Mailers of Morality, 
Criticifm, & other Speculations abftradled from Matter; which 
th6 they don't purpofely confider any of y= parts of Nature, often 
draw Metaphors & Allegories from them. By thefe aliuiions a 
truth in y Underftanding cads, as it were, a Ihadow on y= Im- 
agination; we are able to fee fomething like Colour & Shape in 
1 6 a notion. 
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a notion, & difcover a Scheme of thoughts painted out upon 
Matter. And here y= mind receives a great deal of fatisfaflion, 
& ha's two of it's feculties gratify'd at y fame time; while y^ 
fancy is bufy in copying after y Underilanding, & tranfcribing 
Ideas out of y Intelle>5tual World into y^ Materiail. 3, The 
great art of a writer (hews itfelf in y= choice of pleafing allulions; 
which are generally to be taken from y^ great or beautifdl Works 
of Art or Nature : for tho whatever is (Irarge or un-common is 
apt to delight y= Imagination; y= [great] chief defign of a« 
[Metaphor is] Allufion being to illuftrate & explain y= paffages of 
an Author, \and therefore] it (hould be alwaies borrow'd from 
what is more obvious & common, y" y= paffages y' are to be 
explain'd* 

* Allegories when well chofen are like fo many Tracks of 
Light in a Difcourfe that make ev'ry thing about 'era clear 
and beautifulL A noble Metaphor where it is placed to an 
advantage caffs a kind of Glory round it and dart's a Luffre 
through a whole fentence. Thefe different kinds of Allufion 
are but fo raany different modes of Similitude, and to make 
'em pleafe y= Imagination {for I am only to conffder them 

in that refpedl) y likenefs ought to be very furprifmg or 

very Beautifull : as we love to fee a pifture where y= refem- 

blance is exadt or at leaft y= poflure and Aire Gracefull, . 
But we often find [that] the bell Writers \are often] very 
faulty in this particular. Great Scholars are apt to fetch all 
their Allufions from the Sciences in w*!" they are moil con- 
verfant, fo that a man may eafily difcover the Compafs of 
their Learning in a Treatife on y' moff indifferent Subje^. 
I have feen a Difcourfe upon Love that a man cou'd not 
underlland who was not a very [gooti] profound Chymiil, 
and have heard many a feimon that ihould \noi\ only have 
been preacht [put] before a Congregation of Cartefians. 
On the Contrary your men of bufmefs ufually have recourie 
17 D to 
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to fuch Inflances as are too mean and Familiar. They are 
for drawing y« Reader into a Game of Cliefe or Tennis, or 

for leading him from Shop to Shop in the Cant of particular 
Trades and Employments. It is certain there may be found 
an infinite variety of very Agreeable allufions in both thefe 
kinds but for y= generality y mod charming ones lie in y« 
works of Nature y* are obvious to all capacities & more 
delightfiill y° W is to be found in Arts & Sciences. 

-IS. It is y' art of .affe6ling y= Imagination, y' gives a lullre & 
embellithment to good fenfe, & makes one Man's compofitions 
fo much more charming & delightfiill, y another's. It fets off 
all writings in generalj but is in particular y= very life, & higheft 
perfediion of Poetry. Where it fhines in an eminent degree, it 
ha's preferv'd feveral Poems for many [generations] Ages y' have 
no other beauty to recommend 'em; & where all y other 
beauties are prefent in an Author, his works [wt/f] appear dry, 
tedious & infipid, if y' Angle one be wanting. It ha's indeed 
fomething in it like creation; it is able to bellow exigence; [ii] 
&• to make [j] additions to nature [,]. // gives a greater 
variety to God's works, & draws up to y= Readers View feveral 
objects, y' are not to be found in Being. In a word, it ha's y* 
power to beautify & adorn y= moll illullrious parts of y= Univerfe, 
[d^*] or to fill y= mind with [fucA] more glorious fcenes, [as are 
not to be parallel' d by any part of y whole fix days produ^litms.] 
tkan can be found in any part of it. 

2. We have now difcover'd y= feveral Originals of thofe pleaf- 
ures, y' gratify y* Imagination; & here perhaps it would not 
be very difficult to call under their proper heads thofe contrary 
objefls, yf are apt to fill it W"" dillaft, & terror. But becaufe 
this is not fo delightfiill a fpeculation as y former, I (hall leave 
it wholly to y= thoughts of y= Reader, & only confider, w' an 
infinite advantage y» faculty gives an All-mighty Being over 
y' Soul of Man, & what a meafure of happinefs or mifery we 
are capable of receiving by y= Imagination only. 

3. We have already feen y' influence w^"" one man ha's over 
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y« fancy of another, & how eafily he conveys into it a variety of 
Imagery; how great a power y" may we fuppofe lodg'd in him, 
y' knows all y' waies of affecting y= Imagination, y' can infufe 
what Ideas he pleafes, & fill thofe Ideas with terror & dehght, 
to what degree he thinks fit He can (lir up images in y* mind 
without y help of words, and make Scenes rife up [io y" vieui\ 
before us, & feem prefent to y« eye without y^ affirtance of bodies 
or external objedls. He can tranfport y= Imagination with fuch 
beautifuU & glorious vifions, as can't poflibly enter into our 
prefent Conceptions, or haunt it with fuch ghaftly fpe<5ires & 
apparitions, as would make us hope for Annihilation as a refuge, 
& think Exiflence no better y" a curie. In ftiort, he can fo ex- 
quifitely [plea/e] ravijh or torture y* Soul thr6 y> fmgle faculty; 
as may fuffice to make up y= whole Heaven or Hell of any 
finite Being. 
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Of yealousie 



EALOUSIE is j^']* pain which a Man feels from y 
apprehenfion y' he is not equally belov'd by any 
perfon, whom he entirely loves. Now, becaufe our in- 
ward paf^ons & inclinations can never make themfelves 
vifible, it is impoflible for a Jealous man to be throughly cur'd of his 
fufpicions. His thoughts hang at bed in a (late of doubtfullnefs 
& uncertainty, and are never capable of receiving any fatis- 
faflion on y= advantageous fide; fo that his inquiries are moft 
fuccefsfull, when they difcover nothing, his pleafure arifes from 
his difappointments, & his life is fpent in purfuit of a fecret, 
that deflroys his happinefs, if he chance to find it 

An ardent love is alwaies a (Irong ingredient in y paflion, for 
y fame affe<ftion y' flirs up y jealous man's defires, & gives y 
party belov'd fo charming a figure in his Imagination, makes 
him believe Ihe kindles y fame paflion in others, & appears as 
amiable to all beholders* 



* [Ctrdula n 



mtoreft . 



Oo. Ma.\ 



And as Jealoufie thus arifes from an extraordinaiy love; fo is it 
of fuch a generous nature, y' it fcoms to take up with any thing 
lefs y" an equall return of love : not y' warmed expreflions of 
affeiSlion, y fofteft & mod tender Hypocrify are able to give any 
fatisfaftion ; where we are not perfwaded, y' y affedlion is real, 
& y fatisfai5tion mutuall. For y jealous man defires as much, 
as he can, to be a God to y perfon he loves; he would be y 
a I only 
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only ^eafure of her fenfes, y= employment of her thoughts, & is 
angry at everything (he admires, or takes delight in, befides 
himfel£» 

• Phjedria's requell to his M" upon hia leaving her for three 
days is inimitably beautifull and natural, — 

(nniiiin. PI. I.J Cum milite ifto piasfens, abfens ut fies ; 
Dies no<5lefque me ames: me defideres ; 
Mefomnies: me expeifies; demecogites: 
Me fperes : me te oble<£ks : mecuin tola fis : 
Meus fac fis poftremo aiiimus, quando ego fum Tuns. 

Ter. Eun. 

His difeafe is of fo malignant a nature, y* it converts all he 
takes into it's own nouriihment, A cool behaviour fets him on 
y= Rack, & is interpreted as an inftance of averfion or in- 
difference; a fond one raifes his fufpicions, & looks too much 
like difilmulation & artifice. If the perfon hfe loves be cheerfull, 
her thoughts muft. be employ'd on another, & if fad, ftie is 
certainly thinking on himfelf. In Ihort, there is no word or 
gefture fo infigniiicant, but it gives him new hints, feeds his fuf- 
picions, and fumilhes him with frefh matter of difcoveiy: fo 
y if we confider y effefls of y^ pafllon, one would rather think, 
[tAey] U proceeded from an inveterate hatred, y an exceflive 
love; for certainly none can meet with more difquletude & un- 
eafmefs y" a fufpei5led wife, if we except y= jealous hufband. 

But y« great unhappinefs of y paiTion is, y' it naturally tends 
to alienate y= affeflion, which it is fo folHcitous to procure, & 
y' for thefe two reafons; becaufe it lays too great a conilraint on 
y words & adlions of y' fufpe<5ted perfon, and at y= fame time 
ihows, y" have no honourable opinion of her; both of which are 
ftrong motives to averiion. 

,Nor is y» y? word Effeft of Jealojifie; for it often draws after 
it a more fatall train of confequences, & makes y* perfon, you 
fufpefl, guilty of y very crimes you are fo much afraid oC It is 
veiy natural for fuch as are treated ill, & upbraided falfly to find 
out an intimate friend y" will hear their complaints, condole 
their fufferings, & endeavour to footh & affwage y fecret fwell- 
32 ings 
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ings & refentments of their fouls. Befidcs, Jealoufie puts a 
Woman often in mind of an ill thing, that ftie would not other- 
wife perhaps have thought of, and fills her Imagination with fuch 
an- unlucky Idea, as in time grows familiar, excites defire, & lofes 
all y (hame & horrour, y' might at fiifl attend it Nor is it a 
wonder, if flie who fuffera wrongfully in our opinions of her, & 
ha'a therefore nothing to forfeit in om' good efteem, refolves to 
give us reafon for oiir fufpicions, & to enjoy y* pleafure of y* 
crime; fmce (he mull undergo y« puniihment Such probably 
were y= confiderations, y* directed y= Wife Man in his advice to 
Hufbands. Be not jealous over y Wife of thy bofome, and 
teach her not an evil leffon againfl, thy felf. Ecclus. 

And here among y' other torments, which y* paflion produces, 
we may ufually obferve, y' none are greater mourners y"Jealous 
Men; when y* perfon, y' provok'd their jealoufie, is taken from 
'em. Then it is, y' their Love breaks out furioufly, & throws off 
all y« mixtures of Sufpicion, y choak'd & fmother'd it before ; fo 
y' it bun\s ftrong & clear, & rages in it's full force & violence. 
The beautifiiU parts of y" chara<5ter rife uppermofl in y= Jealous 
hufband's memory, and upbraid him with y= ill ufage of fo divine 
a creature, as was once in his poffeflion ; whilil all y little Imper- 
feiSions y' were formerly fo uneafie to him, wear off from his 
remembrance, & (how themfeives no more. 

We may fee by what ha's bin faid before, y' Jealoufie takes 
y" de'epeft root in men of amorous difpofitions; & of thefe-we 
may find three kinds, who are moil over-run with it The firfl 
are thofe, who are confcious to y™felves of any infirmity, whether 
it be weaknefs, old-age, deformity, ignorance, or y* like. Thefe 
men are fo well acquainted with y« un-araiable part of y^felvea, 
that they have not y= confidence to think they are really belov'd ; 
& are fo diilrufl,full of their own merits, y' all fondnefs towards 
'em puts 'em out of countenance, & looks like a jefl upon their 
perfons. They grow fufpicious on their firll looking in a glafs, 
and are (lung with jealoufie at y= fight of a wrinkle. A beautiful! 
face immediately alarms 'em; & every thing, y' looks young or 
gay, turns their thoughts upon their wives. 

33 A fecond 
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A fecond fort of men, who are moft liable to this palTion, are 
they of deep reflexion ; who look narrowly into y^ fecret fprings 
& motives of human aiSions. It is a fault very juflly found in 
Hiflories compof'd by PoBticians, y' they leave nothing to 
Chance or Humour; but are fliil for deriving ev'ry aiStion from 
fome plot & contrivance, for drawing up a perpetual Scheme of 
Caufes & Events, & preferving a conilant correfpondence between 
y Camp & y= Coimcil-table. And thus it happens in y affairs 
of Love, with men of deep reflexion ; who are fo well acquainted 
w* y* ficklenefe & cunning of y= Sex, they are to deal with, y' 
they are ftill apt to apply every adiion to thefe, or y like prin- 
ciples. They put a conftruflion on a look, & find out a defign 
in a fmile. They give new fences & fignifications to words & 
ai5tiorls; as your profound Critics often difcover meanings, y* 
never enter'd into y* thoughts of y Authour, and are thus per- 
petually troubling themfelves with fancies of their own raiiing. 
They generally ai5l in a Difguife themfelves; & therefore millake 
all outward Shows & Appearances for Hypocrify in jthers: fo 
y* I believe, no Men fee lefs of y" truth & reality of things, than 
thefe great Refiners in Politicks, y' will be fo wonderfully fubtile, 
& over-wife in their conceptions. 

Now what thefe Men fancy they know of Women by reflexion, 
your lewd & vicious men believe they have leam't by experience. 
They have feen y poor Huf band fo mifled by triclcs & arti- 
fices, and in y* midfl of his inquiries fo loft and bewilder'd in a 
crooked intreague ; that they Ilill fufpedl an Under-plot in every 
female a£lion, and efpecially where they fee any refemblance in 
y behaviour of two perfons, are apt to fancy, it proceeds fi^m 
y fame defign in both. Thefe men therefore bear hard upon 
y« fufpe<5ted party, purfue her clofe thr6 all her turns & wind- 
ings ; and are too well acquainted with y= Chace to be flung off 
by any falfe fteps, or doubles, Befides, their acquaintance & 
converfation ha's lain wholly among y vicious part of Woman- 
kind; & therefore 'tis no wonder, they cenfure all alike, & look 
upon y whole Sex as nothing elfe, but a fine fpecies of Impoftors. 
But if, notwithftanding their own experience, they can get over 
34 thefe 
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thefe prejudices, & entertain a favourable opinion of fome 
Women; yet their own unruly defires will ftir up new fufpidons 
from another fide, & make 'em believe all men fubjetS to y= fame 
lufls & inclinations with themfelves. 

Whether thefe or other motives are moft predominant, we 
leam from y modem Hiftories of America, as well as from our 
own experience in y> part of y* World, yjealoufie isno Northern 
paiTioQ ; but rages moil in thofe nations, y lie neareft y= influence 
of y= Sun. It is a misfortune for a Woman to be bom betwixt 
y« Tropicks; foi there lie y= hottefl Regions of Jealoufie, which 
as y come North-ward, cools all along with y* climate, till you 
fcarce meet with any thing like it in y Polar Circle. Our own 
Nation is very temperately fituated, & if we meet with fome few 
diforder'd with y": violence of y paffion; they are not y* proper 
growth of OUT Country, but are many degrees nearer y* Sun in 
their conflitutions, y" in their Climate. 

After y* frightfull account of Jealoufie, & y= perfons y* are 
moft fubjeft to it; 'twill be but fair to ihow, by w' means y 
paffion may be beft alla/d, & thofe who are poffeft with it, 
manag'd to y beft advantage : which may be of ufe to fuch, as 
have good-nature or felf-inteseft enough to endeavour at y 
abatement either of their hufband's fufferings, or y removal 
of their own. Other faults indeed are not under y wife's 
jurifdi6tion, & (hould, if poffible, efcape her obfervarion; but 
Jealoufie calls upon her particularly for it's cure, & deferves 
all her art & application in y attempt Befides, She ha's 
y for her encouragement, y' her endeavours will be alwaies 
pleafmg, & y' flie'll ftill find y affefStion rifmg towards her 
in proportion as y doubts & fufpicions vanifti; for, as we 
have feen all along, there is fo great a mixture of Love in 
Jealoufie, as is [very] well worth y feparating, & will prove 
very conflderable to her, y ha's art and inclination to recover 
it from it's alloy. 

The firft rule I (hall propofe to be obfcrv'd is, y' y never feem 

to diflike [y'] in another, wh[K-A],4 7- y jealous man is hirafelf 

guilty of, or to admire anything, in which f/£ himfelf do's not 

35 E excell. 
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excelL A jealous man is very quick in his applications; he 
knows how to find a double e<^e in an Inventive & to draw a 
Satire on himfelfout of a Panegyrick on another. He do's not 
trouble himfelf to confider y= perfon, but to direiS y= chara<5ler; 
& [fmiUs or hlujhes\ is secretl y pleasd or confounded, as 
he finds more or lefs of himfelf in it The commendation of any- 
thing in another llirs up his Jealoufie, as it fhows, y^ hare a 
value for others befides himfelf; but y« commendation of y' 
which he himfelf wants, inflames him more, as it fhows, y' in fome 
refpefts y" prefer others before Kim .• 

\This is admir. fiEifOf] Jealousie is admirably described 

IN THIS VIEW BY HORACE IN HIS ODE TO LyDIA [if/l] PART 
OF WHICH I FIND TRANSlJ^TED TO MY HAND 

Utanb, Ti L jt II 1 ■ Quum tu, Lydia, Telephi 

Cervicem rofeam, et cerea Telephi 
Laudas brachia, vie meum 

Fervens difEcili bile lumet jecur: 
Tunc nee mens mihi, oec color 

Certft fede manet ; humoT et in gtasa 
Fnrtim labitur [ ] arguens 

quam lentis fenitus macbrer ignibus. 

{ivhich i find thus translated) 
When Telephus 



With numberless resentubnts beats 

From my paletheek lAfy] y* colour flies 

And all the man within m[— ]£ dibs 

By turns my t 

In riseing Sighs & f, 

That shew to 

The silent, si 

That on my inmost vitals prey 

And melt my very Soul away. 

a6 [He] The 
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[Ife] The jealous man is not indeed angry, if you diflike 
anodier; but if you find thofe faults, y' are to be found in his 
own charaifter, you difcover not only your diflike of another, but 
of himfelf In fliort, he is fo defirous of engroflTing all y Love; 
y' he is griev'd at y« want of any charm, which, he believes, 
ha's power to raife it : and if he finds by your cenfares on others, 
y* he is not fo [peautifuf] a crbbable in your opinion, as he might 
be ; he naturaUy concludes, you could love him better, if he had 
other qualifications, & y' by confequence f aifeflion do's not 
rife fo high, as he thinks it ought If therefore his temper be 
grave & fatumine, you muft not be too much \tranfported\ 
PLEASED with a jeft, or \feempleafd\ transported with any- 
thing y' is gay & diverting. If his beauty be none of y« beft, 
you mud be a profeft admirer of prudence, or any other 
qualitie he is mailer o^ or at leafl vain enough to think 
he is. 

In y= next place you mufl be fure to be free & open in your 
converlation with him, & to let in light upon your actions; to 
unravell all your \intriegues\ designs. & difcover every fecret 
however trifling or indifferent A jealous huf band ha's a par- 
ticular averfion to all winks & whifpers; & if he do's not fee to 
y= bottom of everything, will be fure to go beyond it in his fears 
& fufpidons. He will alwaies expedl to be your chief confident; 
& where he finds himfelf kept out of a fecret, will beheve there 
is more in it, y° there fhould be. And here 'tis of great concern, 
y' you \keep\preferve y charadier of your fincerity uniform & of 
a piece: for if he once find a falfe glofs put upon any fmgle 
ailion, he quickly fufpefls all y*reil; his working Imagination 
immediately takes a falfe hint, & runs off with it into feveral 
remote confequences, till he ha's prov'd very ingenious in 
working out his own mifery. 

If both thefe methods fail, y= befl way will be to let him fee, 
you are much call down & affUifled for y= ill opinion he enter- 
tains of you, & y= difquietudes he himfelf fuffers for your fake. 
There are many, y' take a kind of barbarous pleafure in the Jeal- 
oufie of thofe, y' love 'em; that infult over an aking heart, & 
27 triumph 
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triumph in their channs, which are able to exdte fo much mi- 
eafinefs : * 

* [awfin.P'.u [ . ■ . lattare parum ift cupitnt It amare vidiri. — Manil.'i 
Ardeat ipfa licet, tonnentis gaudet Amantis. — Juv. 

but thefe often carry j* humour fo far, till their affedied coldnels 
& indifference quite kills all y fondnefs of a lover; & are then 
fure to meet in their turn w^ all y« contempt & fcom, y' is due 
to fo infolent a behaviour. On y* contrary 'tis very probable, a 
melancholy, dejected carriage, y* ufual effedl of injur'd Inno- 
cence, may foften y* Jealous hufband into pity; make him 
fenlible of y* wrong he do's you, & work out of his [Sou/'\ mihd 
all thofe fears & fufpicions, y' ma[i/}^e y" both unhappy. At 
leafl it will have y good effeft, y' he will keep his jealoufie to 
himfelf, & repine in private; either becaufe he is fenfible, tia a 
weaknefs, & will therefore hide it from your knowledge; or 
becaufe he'll be apt to fear fome ill effeft, it may produce, in 
cooling your love towards him, or diverting it to another. 

There is flill another fecret, yt can never fait, if y can once 
get it believed • 

• AND WHICH IS OFTEN PRACTISED BV [arTFULL] WoMEN OF 

\more\ grea ter cunning than Vertoe 

[<&•] th[a/] IS \is\ to change fidea for a while with y^ Jealous man, 
& to turn his own padion upon him-self; to take fome occafion of 
growing jealous of him, & to follow y« example, he himfelf ha's fet 
you. This counterfeited jealoufie will bring him a great deal of 
pleafure, if he thinks it real; for he knows experimentally, how 
much love goes along with it, & will receive fomething like y* 
(atisfadrion of a revenge in feeing you undergo all his own tortures. 
But this indeed is an Artifice fo difficult, & at y* fame time fo 
dif-ingenuous; y* it ought never to be put in practice, but by 
fuch as have (kill enough to cover y* deceit, & innocence to 
render it excufable. 

I fhall conclude this Eflay with y< flory of Herod & Mari- 
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amne; which may ferve almoft aa an example to whatever can 
be faid on this Subjedl. 

Mariamne had all y charms, y* Beauty, Birth, Wit, and Youth 
could give a Woman, & Herod all y Love, y' fuch charms are 
able to rdfe in a waim & amorous difpofition. In y« midll of 
all y his fondnefs for Mariamne, he put her brother to death, as 
he did her father not many years after. The barbarity of y 
action was reprefented to Marc Antony, who immediately fum- 
mon'd Herod into Egypt to anfwer for y« crime, y' was there laid 
to his charge. Herod attributed y* Summons to Antony's defire 
of Mariamne; whom therefore before his departure he gave into 
ye cuftody of his Uncle Jofeph with private orders to put her to 
death, if any fuch violence was offer'd to himfelf This Jofeph 
was much delighted with Mariamne's converfation, & endeav- 
our'd with all his Art & Rhetorick to fet out y excefs of Herod's 
paffion for her; but when he flill found her cold & incredulous, 
he inconfiderately told her, as a certain inAance of her Lord's 
l/biuinffs] AFFECTION, y« private orders he had left behind him, 
which plainly (how'd, according to Jofeph's interpretation, -f he 
could neither live nor die without her. This barbarous inftance 
of a wild, unreafonable paffion, quite put out, for a time, thofe 
little remains of aifedlion fhe Hill had for her Lord : for now 
her thoughts were fo wholly taken up with y* cruelty of his 
orders, y' (he could not confider y* kindnefs, j^ produc'd 'em ; 
& tiierefore reprefented him in her Imagination rather under y= 
ftightfuU Idea of a Murderer, y" a Lover. Herod was at length 
acquitted, & difmifl. by Marc Antony, when his foul was all in 
flames for his Mariamne ; but before their meeting he was not a 
httle alarm'd at y report he had heard of his Uncle's conver- 
fation & familiarity with her in his abfence. This therefore was 
y* firfl difcourfe he entertain'd her with, in which ihe found it no 
eafy matter to quiet his fufpicions. But at lafl he appeai'd 
fo well fatisfyd of her innocence; y« from reproaches & wrang- 
lings he fell to tears & embraces. Both of 'em wept very 
tenderly at their reconciliation, & Herod pour'd out his whole 
foul to her in y warmed proteftations of Love & Conftancy; 
29 when 
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when amidn all his iighs & languifliings Ihe aflc't him [/atfu/ji^ 
whether y* private orders he left with his uncle Jofeph were any 
inflaoce of fuch an inflaoi'd affeiSion. The jealous King was 
immediately rouf'd at fo unexpected a quetlion; and concluded, 
his Uncle muft have bin too femiliar with her, before he would 
have diicover'd fuch a fecret In fliort, he put his Uncle to 
death, & very difficultly prevail'd upon himielf to fpare 
Mariamne. 

After y he was forc'd on a fecond journey into Egypt, when 
he committed his Lady to y care of Sohemus, with y fame 
private orders he had before given his Unde, if any mifchief 
befell himfelf. In y< meanwhile Mariamne fo won upon Sohemus 
by her prefents & obliging converfation ; y' (he drew all y fecret 
from him, with which Herod had entrufled him : fo y' after his 
return, when he flew to her with all y* tranfporta of Joy & Love, 
(he rcceiv'd hina coldly with fighs & tears, & all y* marks of 
indifference & averiion. This reception fo flir'd up his indigna- 
tion, y* he had certainly flain her with his own hands; had not 
he fear'd, he himfelf fliould have become y* greatefl fufferer by 
it It was not long after this, w^ he had another violent return 
of Love upon him; Mariamne was therefore fent for to him, 
whom he endeavour'd to foften & reconcile with all poffible 
conjugal caredes & indearments : but Ihe declin'd his embraces; 
and aniwer'd all his fondnefs with bitter inveflives for y= death 
of her Father & her Brother. This behaviour fo incenf' d Herod, 
y' he very hardly refrain'd from llriking her: when in y heat 
of their quarrel there came in a witnefs fubom'd by fome of 
Mariamne's enemies, who accuf d her to y* King of a defign to 
poyfon him. Herod was now prepar'd to hear anything in her 
prejudice, & immediately order'd her fervant to be ilretch'd upon 
the Rack; who in y' extremities of his tortures confeft, y' his 
Miftrefle's averfion to y* King arofe from fomething, y" Sohemus 
had told her: but as for any defign of poyfoning him, he utterly 
difown'd y* lead knowledge of it Tliis confeffion quickly proved 
latal to Sohemus, who now lay under the fame fufpicions & 
fentence, y' Jofeph had before him on y like occafioa Nor 
30 would 
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would Herod reft here ; but accufed her with great vehemence 
of [ii] a defign upon his life, & by his authority with y« Judges 
had her pubhckly condemn'd & executed. Herod foon after 
her death grew melancholy & dejefled, retiriDg from y* publick 
adminiftxatiou of affairs into a folitary forreft ; & there abandon- 
ing him se/f to all y* black coniideratioiiB, y* naturally arife 
from a pafllon made up of Love, Remorfe, Pity, & Defpair. 
He uf'd to rave for his Mariamne, & to call upon her in his 
diftra€ted fits ; and in all probability would foon have followed 
her, had not his thoughts bin feafonably call'd off from fo fad 
an Obje<5l by publick llorms, which at y« time very nearly 
threatned him. 
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[nitn.FLi.l Zaudis amore ttanesf fiml eeria fiacula qua Te 
Terpuri laflo poleninl rtcrmn libella.—Ifar. 



[THE FOLLY OF SEEKING AFTER] 
OF . 



Laudis atnore tumes! funt certa ptacula, qux Te 
Ter purt leflo potenint recreare Kbdlo. — Hor. 



■HE Soul confider'd abflrafledly from it's paRions ia of a 
remifs & fedentaiy nature, flow in its refolvea, & lan- 
guifliing in it's executions; y ufe therefore of ^ 
paffions is to ilir it up, & put it upon action, to 
awaken y* Underftanding, to enforce y will, & to make y whole 
Man more vigorous & intcnfe in y' profecution of his defigns. 
As this is y end of paflions in generall, fo is it particularly of 
Ambition; which puthes on y* Soul to fuch actions, as are apt 
to procure honour & reputation to y" Actoor. But we may 
\/utiher dif cover y defigns of Provtdime if we] carry y obferva- 
tion higher, & confider y good effefts, which y" fmgle pafflion 
ha's produc'd to Mankind. It was neceffary for y world, y' Arts 
fliould be invented & improved, books written & tranfmitted to 
Pofterity, Nations conquer'd & civiliz'd ; now fince y= proper & 
genuine motives to thefe & y" like great aflions \are a Zeal for 
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God's glory, or a defire of doing good; but fmce thefe\ would \be\ 
only \motiv€s\infiumce \to y few\ Virtuous minds \upon Earik^ 
there would be but fmall improvements in y World; \un2efs\ 
were there \were\ not fome common principle of aftion working 
equally with all men, \whether good or ei-ill!\ And fuch a prin- 
ciple '\as _j»] is Ambition, or a defire of Fame, by which \God 
Almigkty ka'sp-efetv'd'\ all great endowments aw /r^<vt/^(/ from 
lying idle & ufelefs to y« Publick ; \by ■w'^ he has, as it were,] and 
many vicious men over-reach'd [_)* wicked man,] as if were, & 
engag'd \him] contrary to \his] their natural inclinations in a 
glorious & commendable courfe of aftion, \and made many 
notorious fmners, who had no concern for his glory or y good of 
their neighbour, very fenmeable in tJteir Generation, Sr" great bene- 
fadors to Mankind.] For we may further obferve, y' men of y 
greatell abilities are mod fir'd with Ambition, & y' on y* con- 
trary mean & narrow minds are leaft a<Suated by a defire of 
Fame;* 



whether it be, y' y* fenfe of their own incapacities makes 'em 
defpair of attaining it; or y' they have not enough range of 
thought to look out for any good, y' do's not more immediately 
relate to their necelTity or interest; or y' [God himf elf] providence 
in y= very frame of their Souls would not fubjeet 'em to fuch a 
paflion, as would be ufelefs to y= World & a torment to them- 
felves. \Bui y' I may not lofe myfelf on fo wide &• common a 
fubfeU, I fliall endeavour to fhow y folly of feeking after Fame 
from y following conjiderations. 

1. Becaufe Fame is an End difficultly obtain'd and eafUy lojl. 
a. Becaufe it brings y Ambitious Man very little happinefs; but 
fubjefls him to much diffatisfaSlion &' uneasjinefs. 

3, Becaufe it hinders him from obtaining an End, iv'' he hds 
abilities to acquire, ^ which is accompany'd with fullnefs of 
fatisfaflion. 

Firfl then; Fame is an End difficult to be obtain'd.] * 
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• Were not this [pa^on for glory] Defire of Fame very ftrong 
\in men] y difficulty of obtaining it and y« darker of Lofing 
■ it when obtain'd would be fufficicnt to deter [men] a man 
from fo vain a purfuit 

How few are there, who are ftunifh'd with abilities fuffident 
to recommend their aiftions to y= admiration of the world, & to 
diflinguifh y™felves from y reft of Mankind? Providence for ye 
moft part fets us upon a level, & obferves a kind of proportion 
in its difpenfations towards us: if it renders us perfeA in one 
accomplilhment, it generally leaves us defe^ive in another; and 
fcems carefiill rather of preferving every U'>^] perfon irom 
being mean & deficient in his qualifications, y of making any 
fingle one eminent or extraordinary. And among thofe who are 
y* moft liberally gifted by Nature, & accomplifh't by their own 
induftiy, how few are there, whofe virtues are not obfcur'd by 
y* ignorance, or prejudice, or envy of their beholders t Some men 
can't difcem between a noble & a mean action; others are apt to 
attribute 'em to fome falfe end or intention ; and others purpofely 
mif-reprefent, or put a wrong interpretation on them. 

But y* more to enforce y confideration we may obferve; y* 
thofe are generally mod unfuccefsful in their purfuit after Fame, 
who are moft defirous of obt^ning it.* 

la-ntm. n ui J {'Qui minits gloriai 



* It is Salluft'a Remarke upon Cato that y [more] lefs he 
coveted Gioiy the more he acquired it 

\Mofl] Men take an ill-natur'd pleafure in crofling our inclina- 
tions, & dilappointing us in what our hearts are moll let upon : 
when therefore they have difcover'd y^ paflionate defire of Fame 
in y Ambitious, (as no temper of mind is more apt to (how 
itfelf) they become fparing & referv'd in their commendations ; 
they envy him y latisfaflion of an applaufe, & look on their 
praifes rather as a kindnefs done his perfon, than as a tribute 
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paid to his merit Others, who are iree Irom y* natuiall per- 
verfenefs of temper, grow waiy in their praifes of one who fets 
too great a value on 'em ; leall they raife htm too high in his 
own Imaginadon, & by confequence remove him at a greater 
didance from themfelves. But further, this defire of Fame 
naturally betrays y Ambitious Man into fuch indecencies, as are 
a leflening to his reputation. He is Hill afraid, leail any of his 
aftions Ihould be thrown away in private ; leaft his deferts Ihould 
lie conceal'd from y^ obfervation of the World, or receive any 
disadvantage from y' reports wkuh others make of 'em. This 
fets him on empty boalls & oflentations of himfelf, & on y< vain, 
fantafUclc recitals of his own merit; his difcourfe generally leans 
one way, & whatever is y fubjedt of it tends obliquely either to 
y« detra<5ling from others, or y= extolling of himfelf. For vanity 
is y< natural weaknefs of an ambitious man, which expofes him 
to y« fecret fcom & deriCon of thofe he converfes with, & rubs 
yi chara<5ter, he Js fo indndrious to advance by it: for th6 his 
aiSions are never fo glorious, they lofe their lullre, when they 
are thus drawn at large, & fet to fliow by his own hand; & as 
y* Worid is more apt to find fault, y° to commend, y« boaft will 
probably be cenfur'd, when y great aflion, f- occalion'd it, is 
foigotten. Beiides, y> very ddire of fame is look't on as a 
meannels & imperfection in y« greateft CharaiScr. A folid A 
fubftantiall greatnefs of Soul looks down with a generous 
negIe^ony= cenfures&applaufesof y= multitude, & \Jeis\flaas 
a man beyond y* little noife & Ilrife of tongues, Accordii^ly 
we find in our felves a fecret awe & veneration for \His\ the 
charatfler ^ c«f who moves above us in a regular & illuflrious 
courfe of virtue, without any regard to our good or ill opinions 
of him, our reproaches [<5^] or commendations [.] as\0\ffa. y 
contrary, 'tis ufual for us, when we would take off fixjm y= fame 
& reputation of an aflion, to attribute it to vain-glory, h a defire 
of Fame in y« a^or [;]. \and we think it no fmali blemijh m a 
great Man to be ambitious, <5f a lover of prai/e!\ Nor is y» com- 
mon judgement &, opinion of Mankind ill-grounded, for certainly 
'tis no great bravery of Mind to be work't up to any noble a^on 
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by fo fordid & UH&iii a. motive, & to do that out of a defue of 
Fame, which we could not be prompted to by a dif-intereffed 
love to mankind, or a generous paffion for y* glory of \t>ur 
Crmiour.] hitn that made us. 

Thus [we fee, y<\ is Fame [is] an End difficult to be oblgin'd 
by all [men], but particularly by thofe, who [Aavc y greatejl 
dtfiref&r if\ tkirfl after it the mojl eagerly, fince moil [people] men 
have fo much ill-nature or cautioufnefs, as not to gratify & feed 
y* vanity of an ambitious man; and fince y» very [defire of\ tkirjl 
after Fame naturally betrays him into fuch indecencies, as are a 
lelfening to his reputation, & is it felf look't upon as a weaknels 
in y greated character. 

, In y next place, Fame is eafily loft, & as difficult to be pre- 
faVd, as it was at firft to be acquir'd. 

There are many paiTions & tempers of mind, which naturally 
difpofe us to deprefs & vilify y* merit of one rifing in y* efteem 
of [y world] Mankind. All thofe, who [aifirjlfet out] Launched 
in to the World with y* fame advantages, & were once look't on 
as his equals, are apt to think y praife of his merits a refieftion on 
their own indeferts; and will therefore take care to defame him 
with y fcandal of fome j ■'iUon, or derogate from y* worth of 
y prefent, y' they may fliii keep him on y" fame level with them- 
felves. The like kind of coniideration often fiirs up y envy of 
fuch, as were once his Superiours ; who think it a detraflion from 
their merit to fee another get ground upon 'em, & over-take 'em 
in y purfuit of glory, and will therefore endeavour, [all ikey can^ 
to fink his reputation, y' they may y better preferve their own. 
Thofe, who were once his equals, envy & defame him, becaufe 
they now fee him their fuperiour; and thofe, who were once his 
fuperiours, becaufe they look upon him as their equal 

But fruther, a man, whofe extraordinary reputation thus fets ' 
him up to y* notice & obfervation of Mankind, draws a great 
many eyes upon him; y' will narrowly infpe£t ev'ry part of him, 
confider him nicely in all views, & not be a little pleas'd, when 
they have taken him in y* worft & moft difadvantageous light ; for 
"Cd^fffre are many, y' find a pleafure in contradicting y com- 
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mon reports of Fame, & fpreading abroad y* weaknediu of an 
Exalted charaflcr. They publilh their ill-natur'd difcoveries 
with a fecret pride, & applaud themfelves for y= fingularity of 
their Judgement; y' ha's fearch'd deeper, y° others, detected 
whaliy* reft of y* world have over-look't, & found a flaw in what 
y* generality of Mankind admires. Others there are, y' proclaim 
y< errors & infirmities of a great Man with an inward fatisfadllon 
& complacence; if they difcover none of y like errors & in- 
firmities in themfelves: for whilft they are expofing another's 
weaknefTes; they are tadtly aiming at dieir own commendatians, 
who are not fubjefl'to y= like [infirmiiies] vieakneffes; and are 
apt to be tranfported with a fecret kind of vanity to fee them- 
felves fupcriour in fome refpedls to one of fo fublime & 
celebrated a reputation. Nay, it very often happens, y' none 
are more ioduftrious in publiftiing y* blemilhes of an extraor- 
dinary reputation, y° fuch as lie open to y* fame cenfures in 
■ their own charadlers; as either hoping to excufe their own 
defe<Ss by y* authority of fo high an example, or, [aj itfometimes 
falls <mt^ raifmg an imaginary applaufe to themfelves for re- 
fembling an Exalted name, tha in y* blameable parts of it's 
charadler. If all y" fails, yet very often a vain oftentation of wit 
fets a man on attacking an eftablifli't name, & facrificing it to 
y= mirth & laughter of thofe about him. A Satire or a Libel on 
one of y* common ftamp never meets with y' reception & ^pro- 
bation among it's readers, as what is aim'd at one, whofe merit 
or ftation fets him upon an eminence, & gives him a more 
confpicuous figure among Men : whether it he, y' we think it 
greater art to expofe, & turn to ridicule a man, whofe charaiftcr 
feems fo improper a fubjeil for it; or y' we are pleaf'd, by fome 
fecret kind of revenge, to fee Him taken down, & humbled in his 
reputation, & in fome meafure reduc'd to our own rank, who had 
fo far raif d himfelf above us in y* reports & opinions of Man- 
kind, Thus we fee, how many dark & intricate motives there 
are to detraftion & defamation, and how many malicious fpies 
are fearching into y* aiSions of a great Man, who is not alwaies 
f beft .prepafd for fo narrow an infpe<5iion ; for we may generally 
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obferve, y* our admiratioa of a fomous Man leffens upon our 

nearer acquaintance with him,* 

[■■ifibHiii.] ' [Para/u im^itii, -majort famd, uH mes eft de igjuilis. — Tadt.\ 

[Omnt igtioium pre magnifito fft. — Tacit.} 
& y* we feldom hear y= defcription of a celebrated perfon without 
a catalogue of fome notorious weaicneffes & infirmities. The 
reafon may be, becaufe any little flip is more confpicuous, & 
obfervable in his condudl, y" in another's, as it is not of a piece 
with y* reft of his character; or becaufe 'tis impoflible for a man 
at y fame time to be attentive on y= more important parts of his 
life, & to keep a watchfull eye over y= more inconfiderable cir- 
cumdances of his behaviour & converfation; or becaufe, w' [/] 
me have [confider'il] obferved, f- fame temper of mind, W" inclines 
us to a defire of Fame, naturally betrays us into fuch flips, and 
un-warineffes, as are not incident to men of contrary dispofition. 
After all, it muft be confeft, y' a noble ik triumphant merit often 
breaks through & difllpates thefe little fpots & fullies in it's 
reputation; but if by a miftaken purfuit after Fame, or through 
human infirmity any falfe ftep be made in y more momentous 
concerns of life, the whole Scheme of ambitious defigns is broken 
& diforder'd. The fmaller ftains & blemiflies may \indted\ die 
away, & difappear amidft y* brightnefs, y" funounds 'em; but a 
blot of a deeper nature cads a Ihade on all y other beauties, & 
darkens y* whole Charafler. How difficult therefore is it to 
preferve a good name, when he, that ha's acquir'd it, is fo 
obnoxious to thofe little weaknefl'es & infirmities, as are a great 
diminution to it, when difcover'd; efpecially, when they are fo 
induftriouily proclaim'd & aggravated by fuch, as were once his 
fuperiours or equals, fuch as would fet to fliow their judgement or 
their wit, & fuch as are guilty or innocent of y= fame flips & 
mif-condudl in their own behaviour! • 
lii«,io,PLii [ • . . . Jtin perkorrui 

Late confpUuam tcUerc verlitem.—Hor.] 

But were there no fuch difpofitions in others to cenfure a 

famous Man, nor any fuch mifcarriages in himfelf; yet would he 
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meet with no fmall trouble in keeping up his reputation n all 
it's height & fplendour. There tnufl be alwaies a noble train of 
actions to preferve his fame in life & motion ; for when it is once 
[^^j,] at a Jland, it naturally falls back, & languithes. Admira- 
tion is a very fliort-liv'd paflion, y" immediately decays upon 
growing familiar with it's obje(3; unlefs it he flill fed with frefh 
dtfcoveries, & fees a new, perpetual fuccelTion of miracles rifing 
up to it's view. And ev'n y Greatefl adlions of a celebrated 
name labour under y> difadvantage, that, however fuiprifing & 
extraordinary they may be, they are no more, y" what are ex- 
peiSed from him ; but on y* contrary, if they fall anything below 
y* opinion, y* is conceiv'd of him, th6 they might raife y* repu- 
tation of another, they are a diminution to his.* 

[/ am next tojhffw, hew little y kappinefs is, y' attends a great 
chara^er, and to how many dif quietudes y defire of it fubjells an 
Ambitious Man.} 

* One wou'd think there fhou'd be fomethiog wonderfully 
Inviting in y profpe^ of Fame y* notwithftandii^ all thefe 
moTtifytng confiderations [to an Ambitious mind] can [if] 
engage a man in fo defperate a purfuit : and yet if we con- 
fider y« Little Happinefse y' attends a great charadler and 
y multitude of difquietudes to w^ y^ defire of it fubjeiils 
an Ambitious mind one wou'd be flill y more furpiifed to 
fee fo many reftUfs candidates for Glory. 

Ambition raifes too great a tumult in y< foul; it inflames y<= 
mind too much, & [fets] puts it in too violent a Huny of 
Thought It is flill reaching after an empty, imaginary good, 
y ha's not in it y* power to abate or fatisfie iL Mod other 
things we long for, can allay y* cravings of their proper fenfe, 
& for a while fet y* appetite at refl; but Fame is a food fo 
wholly forreign to our natures, y' we have no faculty in y« Soul 
adapted to it, nor any organ in y« body to relifh it : An obje<5i of 
defire plac'd beyond a poffibility of fruition. It may indeed fill 
y<= mind for a while with a giddy kind of pleafure; but it is fuch 
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a pleafure, as makes a man reftlefs & uneafy under it, & which 
do's not fo much fatisfy the prefent thiril, as it excites frefh 
defues, & fets y* Soul on new enterprifes : for ['Aj highly probable, 
there was never yet an\ how few Ambitious M[i/](m are there who 
have got as much fame as /he^y defir'd, & whofe thirft after it has 
not hin as eager in y= very height of [Air] /A^(> reputation, as it 
was before t\\Ry became known & eminent among Men * 

* \Cmfar was an Exception, if we may believe him for he uf'd 
to say — Sefaiis, vel ad ruituram, vel ad gloriam, vixiffe. 

.Cic: pro Manell.'] 

* There is not any part of Caefar's Life y' gives me a greater 

Idea of him y» a faying which Cicero tells us he had often 
in his private difcourfe, that he was fatisfied with [i-4^] his 
(hare of Life and Fame [«^* he had already'] \was already 
pofs\ fe (atis vel ad naturam vel ad Gloriam vixiffe. 

Many indeed have given over their purfuit after \if\ fame; but 
y' ha's proceeded either from y* difappointments they have met 
in it, or from their experience of y= little pleafure, y' attends it, 
or from y* better informations [i^] or natural coldnefs of Old- 
age; but feldom from a fiill fatisfatSlion & acquiefcence in their 
prefent enjoyments of it 
vmta. PI. '.1 Vid. Ciceronem. 

Nor is Fame only un-fatisfying in it felf, but y defire of it 
lays us open to many acddentall troubles, which thofe are free 
from, who have no fuch a tender regard for it. How often is 
y^ Ambitious man caft down, & difappointed, if he receives no 
praife, where he expeiSed it) Nay, how often is he mortify'd 
vidth y* very praifes, he receives, if they don't rife fo high, as he 
thinks, they ought; which they feldom do, unlefs increaf'd 
[df* heightened] by [a mixture of] flattery, fmce few men have fo 
good an opinion of us, as we have of ourfelvesl But if y Ambi- 
tious Man can be fo much griev'd even with praise it felf, when he 
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thinks, it falls fiiort of his merit ; how will he be able to bear 
himfelf up under fcandal & defamation] For y fame temper of 
mind, y* makes him deGre fame, makes him hate reproadi ; if he 
can be tranfported with y* extraordinary praifes of Men, he can 
be as much dejefted with their reviUngs.* 

(■•iiB, M. m.1 " [Sk leve, Jk panmm eft, animum quod laudii avarum 

Siihruit, outTeficit — HoraUl 

How little therefore is f happinefs of y* Ambitious Man, who 
gives every \man\ one a dominion over it, who thus fubjefls him- 
felf to y* good or evill fpeeches of others, & puts it in y* power of 
every malicious tongue to throw him into a &t of Melancholy, 
& deftroy his naturall reft, & repofe of Mindl Efpecially, when 
we confider, y' y world is more apt to cenfure, than applaud, & 
himfelf fuller of ■^firmiiies\ mperfeilums, than virtues. We may 
further obferve, y' fuch a Man will be more griev'd for y< lofs of 
Fame, than he could have bin pleaf'd in y« enjoiment of it; for 
thS y« prefence of this imaginary good ^as I have before Jkowti^ 
can't make us happy, y abfence of it may make us miferable : 
becaufe in y* enjoiment of an objetfl we only find that ihare of 
pleafure, which it is arable of giving us; but in y* lofe of it we 
don't proportion our grief to y= real value, it bears, but to y' valuer 
which our fancies & imaginations fet upon it 

So inconfiderable is y (atisfaiSion, y' Fame brings along w* 
it, & fo great y* difquietudes, to which it makes us liable. The 
defire of it ftirs up very uneafy motions in y= mind, and is rather 
inflam'd, y" fatisf/d by y= prefence of y thing deiir'd. The 
enjoiment of it brings but very little pleafure, thS y= lofs or want 
of it be very fenfible & afflifting; and even y little happinefs is 
fo very precarious, y' it wholly depends on y= willr of Others: 
We are not only tortur'd by y reproaches, which are offer'd us; 
but are difappointed by y filence of Men, when 'tis unexpefled, 
& humbled even by their praifes, when they feem to defraud us 
of what is our due. 

[3'>. The purfuit after Fame will hinder us from obtaining an 

End, y* is attended with infinitely more certainty &• fatisfa^ion, 
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namely, y Salvation of our Souls; which every one ha's abilities 
to work out for himfelf &' which brings along with it fullnefs of 
Joy is' pkafures for evermore. How y purfuit after fame landers 
us in y attainment of y great End, I fhall leave y Reader to 
collet from thefe three following confiderations. 

1"'. Becaufe y flrong defire of Fame breeds feveral vicious 
habits iny Soul. 

zh. Becaufe thofe a/Hons, which are apt to procure Fame are 
not in their nature conducive to Salvation.'] 

• [Ambitio multos mortales falfos fieri coegit, aliud promptum 
in LinguA aliud daufum inpellore habere, &-c. — Sallufl-\ 

[3&'. Becaufe, ifwe_flumld allow yfame a^ons to be y proper 
infiruments either of making Men famous, or of procuring their 
Salvation, they would neverthelefs fail in y attainment of y loft 
end, if they proceeded from a defire ofyfirfi. 

IJkall clofe up all with y natural refieilion^ From all this I 
think we may make a natural conclufion y' it is y' greateft folly in 
y= world to feek y praife or approbation of any Being, befides 
\our God] y Supreme, &. that for thefe two reafons; becaufe no 
other Being can make a right juc^ement of us, & efteem us 
according to our merits ; and becaufe we can procure no con- 
fiderable benefit or advantage from y elleem & approbation of 
any other Being. 

No other Being, [iw/Ci^^] can make aright judgement of us, & 
elleem us according to our merits. Created Beings fee nothing, 
but \_y'\ our Out-fide \of us\ & can only frame a judgement 
of US from oiu' exteriour aiSions & behaviour; but how unfit 
thefe are to give us a right notion of each other's perfeftions, 
\will] may appear from [y following] feveral confiderations. 
There are many virtues, w^ in their own nature are incapable 
of any outward reprefentation; many filent perfeiftions in y 
Soul of a [« uprighilgood Man, w<^ are great ornaments to human 
nature, but not able to difcover themfelves to y* knowledge of 
others. They are tranfafled in private without noise or fliow, 
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& are only vifible to y great Searcher of Hearts. What aflions 
can exprefs y' entire purity of Thought, which refines & lanc- 
tifies a Virtuous Man! that fecret refl & contentednefs of mind, 
which gives him a perfeft enjoiment of his prefent condition^ 
that inward pleafure & complacence, which he feels in doing 
good) that delight and latisfaflion, which he takes in y prof- 
perity & happinefs of another) Thefe & y* like virtues, are y 
hidden beauties of a Soul, y fecret graces, which can't be dif- 
cover'd by a mortal eye; but make y Soul lovely & precious in 
His fight, from whom no fecrets are conceal'd. Again, there 
are many virtues, w='' want an opportunity of exerting & (howing 
themfelves in a<5ttons. Every virtue requires time & place, a 
proper objetS & a fit juncture of circumflances for y due exer- 
dfe of it. A ftate of Poverty obfcures all y virtues of Liberality 
& Munificence; the patience & fortitude of a Martyr or Con- 
feflbr lie conceal'd In y flourilhing times of Chriftianity; fome 
virtues are only feen in aifiiftion, and fome in profperity, fome 
in a private, & others in a .pubhck capacity. Biit[eur Heavenly 
Father\ y great Soverain of the world beholds every perfection 
in it's obfcurity, and not only fees, what we do, but what we 
would do. He views our behaviour in every concurrence of 
affeirs, and fees us engag'd in all y poiTibilities of adtion. He 
difcovers y« Martyr & Confeffor without y* trial of flames & 
■ tortures; and will hereafter entitle many to y* reward of anions, 
which they had never f- opportunity of performing. Another 
reafon why men can't form a right judgement of us is, becaufe 
y= fame adtions may be aim'd at difierent ends, & arise from 
quite contrary principles. They are offo mixt a nature, & fo 
full of circumflances; y' as Men pry into 'em more or lets, or 
obferve fome parts more y" others, they take different hints, & 
put contrary interpretations on them: fo y' y= fame anions may 
reprefent a Man, as hypocritical & defigning to one, y' make 
him appear a Saint, or Heroe to another. He therefore, y' looks 
upon y* Soul ihroi^h it's outward aflions, often fees it, [at // 
were^ thrS a \bad'\ deceitfuU medium, which is apt to difcolour 
& pervert y= Obje^. [Gcrf] He therefore on this account is y 
44 only 
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only proper Judge of ourperfedlions; who do's not guefs at y= 
fincerity of our intentions irom y= goodnefs of our afliona, but 
weighs y= goodnefs of our atSions by y= fincerity of our inten- 
tions. 

But further, it is impofiible for outward atftions to reprefent 
y perfections of y= Soul, becaufe they can never (how y ftrength 
of tJiofe principles, from whence they proceed. They are not 
adequate expreflions of our virtues, & can only (how us, what 
habits are in y= Soul, without difcovering y* degree. & perfection 
of fuch habits. They are at beft but weak refemblances of our 
intentions, faint & imperfect copies; y' may acquaint us with y* 
general defign, but can never exprefs y« beauty & y= life of y= 
Original, But [God Almighty] y great Judge of all y earth 
knows every different ftate & degree of Human improvement 
irom thofe weak ftiirings & tendencies of y* Will, y' have not yet 
form'd themfelves into regular purpofes & defigns, to y laft 
entire finiftiing & confummation of a good habit He beholds y 
firil, imperfeiS rudiments of a Virtue in y Soul, & keeps a watch- 
ful! eye over it in all its progrefs to perfeClion; till it ha's receiv'd 
every grace it is capable of, & appears in it's fiiU beauty & pro- 
portion. Thus we fee, y' no [Being but God^ne but thejupreme 
Being can efleem us according to our proper merits, frace aJl 
others rauft judge of us from outward aftions, which can never 
give y"" a juft eftimate of usj fince there are many perfections of 
a Man, y are not capable of appearing in aCtions, many v', 
allowing no naturall incapacity of ihowing themfelves, wanl^m 
Opportunity of doing it : or fliould they all meet with an oppor- 
tunity of appearing by aClions, yet those aflions may be mifm- 
terpreted, & apply'd to faulty principles; or th& they plainly 
difcover'd y* nature of y principles, from 'whence they proceeded, 
they could never (how y* degree, ftrength, & perfeflion of \tlum'\ 
tko/e principles. 

[But in y lajl place, as God] And as y fupreme Being is y 

only proper Judge of our perfections; fo is he y* only fit 

Rewarder of them. This is a confideration, y' comes home to 

our intereft, as y= other adapts it felf to [y] our generofity [of y 
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Si>tt/.] And what could y« moil Ambitious, or y« moll Selfifh 
Man defire more, were he to form the notion of a Being, to 
whom he would recommend himfelf, j* fiich a Knowledge; as 
can difcover y* lead appearance of perfedlion in him, & fuch a 
Goodnefs, as will proportion a reward to it 

Let [fAerefpre] y Ambitious Man therefore turn all his [I^irfi^ 
de/tre of Fame this way* \afui to /atis^[iis1y utmoft importunity 
o/hUd,Jir,\ 

• and that he may propofe to himfelf [a» End^ a Fame worthy 

of his Ambition. 

let him confider* 

* that if he exert \thofe\ his natural abilities [zt^* are implanted 

in him\ to the b 



y" time will come when y* Supreme Govemour of y= World, \y 

God \Princi\ of Infinite Peffeilum\ 

y Great Judge of Mankind v'ho \is himfelf^ \dds not only] feer 
every degree of perfelHon in others and poffeffes all poflible 
perfection in himfelf 

fhdl proclaim his worth before Men & Angels, & pronounce to 
him in y« prefence of y« whole Creation that bell, and moll 
%nificant of applaufes. Well done, thou good & faithfull Ser- 
vant, enter thou into thy Mailer's Joy. 



END OF MS. 
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" If Democritvs were aliue now, he ibould fee ilrange altera- 
tions, a. new company of covnterfeit vizards, whiflers, Cvmane 
afles, mafkers, mvmmers, painted pvppets, outfides, phantailick 
ftiadows, guls, monflers, giddy-heads, bvtter-flies." 

"A barbaric uproar drowns the mufical voices of Addifon and 
his brethren." 



" Defcriptas ftrvare vices, operumque colons, 
Curego,finequeo ignoro^iu,poila/aluiori" 

^Non ha tottimo aiHfta alcun conceUo, 
Ch'un marmo/olo infe non circofcriva 
Col fuo fmierchio, efolo a quello arriva 
La man che ohhedifce all' intelle/to." 



"EEgfs goatre biine S present, nettles no Euie^boe^ Cfttg 
t^at last tterof tilial feel % ftnft to tfitft trmt content antr 
better Snlieistanntps. ^t leantett s!)al meete foftlFi mattet to 
ttfttstie ttete menurtefj/ tlie sonnget stnbtnts a Iiftntorit to 
ta^im tj^eic liijicotinae/ tlje fneaicest c^mdts, ntsttec of firft, 
fioorti) sda alimirBcfan." 

"9 TBS^ ptecionit meale fa i^t eentences of tgte fiafte/ fntt 

^allE tl)e sance of tlie safeli etntte st^Ic nionet^ t{ie 

Bjqittjrte. iPlang Imoltes t^ete be of an&atanntfan 

mtatts, bnt t|]tg be so nilie aid) so unsanetg, 

anlr l^e aisle of so small gtate, tfiat ^e 

^stf nutrctll is lo^iesomt aid) n^MI, 

anil of Biute bookts foIofDetfi 

to Ise f^ile anil sonnli tn 

l^adts/ bat £ trust 

ttjfs totn not." 
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